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THE SOUTH’S HOUR OF DECISION 


An historic blueprint for creating, in the South, a higher education system 
ranking with the best in the nation was presented today in Louisville, Ky., to a 
gathering of Southern political and education leaders, including 8 governors and 
50 university presidents. It is the work of a 7-member Commission on Goals for 
Higher Education in the South, which, for a year, has been working on it with the 
staff of the Southern Regional Education Board and experts in a 16-state area. It 
proposes revolutionary changes in Southern education, setting these goals: 


Dateline: Washington, D.C. 
November 30, 1961 





@ A complete program of higher education in each state, including a strong 
system of two-year community colleges. 


@ "Orderly and constructive" elimination of racial barriers to college en- 
rollment, coupled with scholarship and loan funds and a high-school test- 
ing and counseling program so that any individual with talent and ability 


can attend college. (Only 29 percent of Southern college-age youth are 
now enrolled.) 


@ University teaching and research programs, some co-operative, which will 
be "a decisive influence in social and economic development" of the South. 


e Faculty salaries competitive with those in the rest of the country ("Low 
salaries are the chief handicap of Southern higher education"), Also, the 
restoration of liberal education to prominence in undergraduate education, 
and strengthened graduate programs. 


@ Year-round operation of colleges and universities, fuller use of instruc- 
tional space, reduction of course offerings, and experiments with class 
size and technological teaching aids. 


The program aims not just at bringing Southern higher education up to national 
par, but at superior education to prepare youth for leadership in the region, the 
nation, and the world. It seeks full opportunity for maximum development of each 
individual, to produce a responsible citizenry, able to adjust to "constant and un- 
relenting change."" Prime targets: excellence in teaching, scholarship and research; 
an educational program to accelerate economic progress in the South and guide it to 
solution of social problems. 





By 1970, says the commission, the South should enroll at least 1.7 million 
students (39 percent of the college-age population) at a cost of $2.9 billion a 
year (compared to $1.1 billion now). The commission members, headed by Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., former governor of Virginia, believe this is a modest beginning for a 
region which has so much to contribute. With a "sense of the urgency of our situ- 
uation," the commission today is asking state leaders to appoint leaders immediately 
to determine how the goals can be carried out. They are, the commission's report 
says in its title, "within our reach." 
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Another possibly historic Oregon school decision came from that state's 
Supreme Court, which ruled, 6 to 1, that a 20-year-old Oregon law permit- 
ting school districts to provide free textbooks to pupils in parochial 
schools violated the state's constitutional provision for separation of 
church and state. The ruling upset a lower court decision upholding the 
law on the ground that the books were provided for the pupils, not the 
schools. Leon P. Minear, state superintendent of public instruction, 
estimated Oregon's school districts have been spending about $200,000 a 
year on texts for parochial pupils. Capital outlay for books now in use 





figured at about $1 million. Anticipating an appeal to U.S. Supreme Court if ex- 


pected move for rehearing is denied by Oregon Supreme Court, Minear asked county super- 
intendents not to disturb existing arrangements until further advised by his office. 
Oregon is one of four states (others, Mississippi, Louisiana, New Mexico) which make 
textbooks available free to parochial school pupils. First historic Oregon case, de- 
cided by U.S. Supreme Court in 1925, declared unconstitutional Oregon statute which, in 
effect, would have abolished private schools by requiring all to attend public school. 


> Mobilizing qualified women for college teaching jobs is the aim of two programs an- 





nounced by the American Association of University Women in Washington today. The AAUW's 
Educational Foundation, financed by a $225,000 grant from the Rockefeller Fund, will 
provide grants-in-aid for tuition and necessary expenses to 50 graduate degree candi- 
dates each year for three years. Participating in the program will be universities and 
colleges in 11 Southern states. The AAUW Educational Foundation this week also sent 
questionnaires to 12,000 women holding doctorate degrees to find out if they are avail- 
able for college faculty positions. 


> The research division of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation has appointed 





a psychologist to study the personality traits of intellectually talented students. 
Robert C. Nichols, formerly assistant professor of psychology at Purdue Univ., will study 


personality development of academically talented students, mental health of the talented, 


and effects of different types of colleges on different kinds of students. 


> An elementary school with modern facilities and using new classroom material has 





been chosen as a demonstration school for new teachers in the Buffalo, N.Y., school sys- 


tem. During the school year about 360 new teachers will spend five days each at the 


school, observing especially selected master teachers and conferring with them on class- 


room techniques. 'New'' teachers are temporary or probationary teachers. 


> An international commission of inquiry, named by the World Confederation of Organ- 





izations of the Teaching Profession, will investigate problems of German teachers and 
students separated from their schools by the Berlin Wall splitting East and West. The 
commission, appointed by Sir Ronald Gould of England, WCOTP president, is headed by 
William G. Carr, executive secretary, National Education Assn. It will distribute its 
report among four million WCOTP members, hoping to arouse world public opinion. 


> While urban areas wrestle with the problem of school drop-outs and some experiment 





with urban youth corps, i.e. New York City, Detroit, Washington, an education association 
in a:‘rural state has tackled the problem and suggested a state-wide solution. A plan 
put forward by Phares E. Reeder, executive secretary of the West Virginia Education Assn., 
would require 16-17-year-old youths who quit school before graduation to participate in 
a job-preparation program, The program would be under the direction of the state de- 
partment of education and would consist of mobilized units of equipment and skilled 
teachers, moving from county to county. Coupled with this would be a youth activity 
program covering health and physical fitness training and instruction in applied reading 
and applied math. This "caravan of learning,"' says Reeder, would enable a substantial 
number of the annual 15,000 West Virginia drop-outs of 16-17-year-old boys to become 
employable and independent of public welfare. 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES DUE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 





How to put more study into social studies was the central theme of the 41st annual 


meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) in Chicago Thanksgiving 
week, 


The NCSS adopted a resolution, pointing to current uncertainties about "what to 
teach and how to teach it," which asked its directors to seek foundation funds for a 
major curriculum investigation. It would be national in scope, oriented to all grade 
levels, involving representation from the scholarly disciplines, teacher education in- 
stitutions, and social studies classroom teachers. This would be the first thorough- 
going overhaul of the social science curriculum in 40 years. 





"Content" in social studies has become respectable and no longer is regarded as 
necessarily hostile to learner-centered teaching, members were told by John Jarolimek, 
associate professor of education, Univ. of California, Los Angeles. Intelligent curi- 
osity, said Preston E. James, chairman of the Department of Geography at Syracuse Univ. 
is basic to education, but "lack of a coherent and unified body of knowledge in the 
social studies makes it difficult sometimes to know what to be curious about." 





Moving toward this unified approach, the NCSS, in co-operation with the American 
Council of Learned Societies (ACLS), has prepared position papers describing what the 
scholars regard as the essential knowledge from their individual disciplines which 
should be taught in secondary schools. The major business of the Chicago meeting was 
discussion by social science teachers of the application of the proposals in the "po- 
sition papers,'' which covered the areas of history, geography, economics, sociology, 
political science, anthropology, psychology, and area studies (e.g., Russia, India). 











English Teachers Fight Censorship 


High-school bookshelves are in danger of becoming "sterilized" because of 
pressure from "book burning" groups, warned the National Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) Committee on Censorship and Controversy at the council's annual 
convention in Philadelphia last week. 


Currently unpopular with "emotional" pressure groups are "Candide," “Of Human 
Bondage," "Look Homeward Angel," "Huckleberry Finn," "The Good Earth," and ''The 
Scarlet Letter." (A group of Pontiac, Mich., parents a few days ago added "Drums 
Along the Mohawk" to the controversial book list.) The committee's chairman, 
Frank Ross, a co-ordinator of English in the Detroit public schools, suggested 
that anonymous complaints about books be ignored unless the complainant gives par- 
ticulars about himself and his objections. 


The retiring president of NCTE, Harold B. Allen, said that teachers should 
avoid being stampeded into withdrawing a book. At the first sign of controversy, 
the schools should work with organizations in the community "to reduce the trouble 
to insignificance," he said. Virginia H. Mathews, an NCTE director, commented 
that these extra-legal attempts to ban books used in schools are "a denial of other 
people's constitutionally guaranteed rights." 


The issue also came up in discussions at an NCTE board of directors meeting. 
One suggestion, "for compromise without dishonor," was to shift controversial ti- 
tles from the required reading list to the optional list. This plan "has the added 
value of stimulating student interest in these books if the students get wind of 
the reason for the change." 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Giiagmieiiiiaiiiigiiimnin 


IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Dec. 4) has feature on the problems in Miami 
school system brought on by influx of Cubans. e Time (Dec. 1) has article on West ] 
Berlin Free University. @ Business Week (Nov. 25): "Coping with ‘Social Dynamite'" 

--on the Administration's drive to provide jobs and training for unemployed youths. 

e U.S. News & World Report (Dec. 4): "How Mixed Schools Get Unmixed Again," on the 

trend toward more racial segregation in cities; "With the Peace Corps in Africa, 

South America," firsthand reports of conditions faced by youthful U.S. volunteers 

teaching in underdeveloped lands; and "Why Young People Have Trouble Getting Jobs," 

citing lack of adequate education as one cause. 











ON TELEVISION: "Drop-Out" is the story of a bright 18-year-old Quincy, I1l., 
boy who quit high school two years ago. Why he dropped out, what has happened to 
him, and what the schools can do to prevent this problem are presented in this Bell 
and Howell "Closeup" documentary on Tues., Dec. 5 (10:30- 11 p.m. EST, ABC-TV). 





EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


PEOPLE: William Schuman, president, Julliard School of Music, New York, will 
assume new duties as president of the Lincoln Center of the Performing Arts, Jan. 1, 
1962. @ Leslie R. Severinghaus, headmaster, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., is 
newly-elected president, Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

@ Samuel P. McCutcheon, chairman, Dept. of Social Studies, New York Univ., took 
office as president, National Council for the Social Studies; Stella Kern, social 
studies teacher, Waller High School, Chicago, is president-elect. @ G. Robert 
Carlsen, head, English Dept., University High School, State Univ. of Iowa, is the 
1961-62 president, National Council of Teachers of English. 

















$ 
"We must educate our youth for life in a vast unknown future. Greater change ® 





has already occurred in our lifetime than in nearly all the previous generations of 
man taken together, and the pace of change is quickening. The hour is late for 
Southern higher education. The gap to be overcome is substantial, but the opportu- 
nities that beckon are great. Let us pursue them with all the strength and courage 
and determination at our command!"--Within Our Reach, Report of the Commission on 
Goals for Higher Education in the South. (Published by the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, 130 Sixth St., N.W., Atlanta 13, Ga.; copy available upon request.) 


NEW BOOKS AND REPORTS: Occupational Outlook Handbook, massive (829 pages) com- 
pendium of career information for use in guidance, published by U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
is now available in new edition from Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at $4.50. Many states have arrangements which permit use of 
NDEA funds for this purchase. @ Revolt on the Campus, by M. Stanton Evans, editor 
of the Indianapolis News, an account of the conservative movement among American 
young people. (248 p.; $4.50. Henry Regnery Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
I11.) @ Other Lands, Other Peoples, prepared by the Committee on International 
Relations, NEA, provides basic information on 107 countries in all parts of the 
world. (240 p.; $1.50. National Education Assn.) 














Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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